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HON.  AND  REV.  BAPTIST  VV:  NOEL,  M.A , 

IklliflSTEB  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CHAPEL,  BEDFORD  SOW. 


"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble."  Ps.  xli.  1. 

"  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lqfd  :  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him 
again."    Prov.  xii.  17. 

"  The  righteous  considereth  the  cause  of  the  poor  :  hut  the  wicked  regardeth  not  to  know  it.    Prov.  xxix.  7. 

**  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungiy,and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soiil ;  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscu- 
rity, and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon-day.  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  tliee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in 
drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  wato"  whoeo 
waters  fail  not."    Isoieh  Iviii.  10, 11. 


The  destitute  condition  of  numbers  among 
the  laboring  classes  has  been  to  me  for  some 
years  one  of  the  most  painful  subjects  of  re- 
flection. My  professional  duties  have  forced 
me  to  witness  sometliing  of  it  in  London,  and 
from  gentlemen  habitually  occupied  in  visit- 
ing the  poor,  I  have  learned  much  more 
respecting  it.  There  ore  many  families  in 
the  metropolis  half  starved,  tlie  heads  of 
which  would  willingly  work  hai'd  to  obtain  a 
slender  maintenance.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  equal  want.  In  the  summer 
of  1839,  several  poor  persons,  with  whom  I 
conversed,  in  Devonshire,  assured  me  that 
the  whole  of  a  poor  man's  wages,  at  that  time, 
would  scarcely  procure  diy  bread  for  a  family 
of  four  or  five  children.  In  various  agricul- 
tural counties,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
labourers  and  their  children  can  scarcely  ever 
touch  meat.  But  the  distress  among  agricul- 
tural labourers  is  not  equal  to  that  among 
many  of  the  operatives  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. It  is  shocking  to  look  down  into  the 
cellars  which  ai-e  tenanted  by  destitute  thou- 
sands in  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool  and  , 
Manchester.  The  town  missionaries  in  these 
two  towns,  who  living  entirely  among  the  poor, 
probably  know  more  of  their  circumstances 
than  almost  any  other  persons,  not  excepting 


even  clergymen,  assured  me  last  year  that 
the  distress  which  they  witnessed  in  visiting 
among  the  people,  was  wide  spread  and  intense 
beyond  description.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  I  saw  some  mills  closed,  others  wero 
working  half  time ;  and  in  the  store  rooms  of 
sevei'al,  I  saw  immense  piles  of  goods  heaped 
up  to  tne  very  ceilings,  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers could  find  no  profitable  sale. 
*        *        *         *         *         *        * 

"  In  1790,"  says  Mr.  Slaney,  "  the  number 
of  manufacturers  and  workmen  living  in  towns 
was,  to  the  labourers  in  country  districts,  as 
one  to  two.  In  1840,  the  proportions  have 
become  exactly  reversed,  and  the  number  of 
the  former  are  to  the  latter  class  as  two  to 
one."*  The  number  of  families  employed  in 
agriculture  was,  in  1811,89.5,998,  and  in  the 
year  1831,  it  had  only  increased  to  961,134 ; 
while  the  number  of  families  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  &c.,  had  grown,  dur- 
ing that  period,  from  1,129,049  to  1,434,873  :f 
and  on  the  whole,  if  Mr.  Ward  is  con-ect,  two 
millions  of  persons  of  agricultural  origin, 
whose  parents  were  employed  upon  the  land, 
have,  since   1811,  obtained  a  livelihood  by 


*  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Poorer  Classes,  Feb- 
ruary 40),  laio. 
+  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  61. 
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kismitfttctui-es.*  Should  our  manufocturtng 
injiislry  be  represped,  the  country  labourers, 
alrcariy  too  numerous,  must  become  an  in- 
tolerable bunlen  to  tlie  parishes ;  but  should 
our  manufactures  flourish,  many  will  find 
employment,  as  domestic  servants,  porters, 
warehousemen,  artisans,  and  sailors.  The 
effect  of  this  demand  for  labourers  must  be 
the  same  as  the  effect  of  a  similar  demand  in 
towns.  While  labourers  are  abundant  and 
labour  scarce,  the  farmer  may  obtain  labour- 
ers a;t ,  t^e  I  Ipw^est  wages  which  will  sustain 
life ;  but  when  labour  is  abundant  and  la- 
bourers scarce,  the  labourer  can  make  his 
own  terms.  The  extension,  therefore,  of  our 
commerce  would  speedily  be  felt  by  the  la- 
bourers \^ho  would  obtain  better  v,'ages,  and 
enjoy  a  more  comfortable  existence.  Their 
number  at  present  pauperises  them;  their 
scarcity  would  then  increase  their  comforts. 

All  these  advantages,  which  appear  likely 
to  flow,  from  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  corn, 
to  English  artisans  and  labourers,  would  be 
extended  also  to  the  labourers  of  Irelaoi. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  poor  creatures  who 
are  (biven  by  hunger  from  then-  native  fields 
to  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  are  constantly,  as 
I  have  been  assured,  without  employment : 
in  other  words,  nearly  one-third  of  the  Iri-sh 
population  of  Liverpool  would  be  found,  at 
any  time,  to  be  starving  there  in  damp,  dark 
and  pestiferous  cellars.  Not  only  would  these 
find  work  and  food,  but  many  of  their  country- 
men, fi-om  the  wilds  of  Connaught  and  Mun- 
ster,  following  them  across  the  channel,  would 
exchange  the  maddenmg  contemplation  of 
their  forced  idleness  and  hopeless  want,  for 
the  habits  of  a  cheerful  and  well-paid  in- 
dustry. In  the  same  manner,  numbers  of 
them  would  be  required  for  the  lower  depart- 
ments of  manufacturing  labour  throughout 
the  cotton  district;  while  the  farms  of  Ireland 
being  thus  freed  from  their  surplus  labourers, 
wages  would  rise  there  as  well  as  in  England ; 
and  thus  the  Irish  peasantry,  now  starved 
when  the  potato-crop  fails,  and  insufficiently 
fed  even  in  the  best  potato  years,  might  begin 
like  the  labourers  of  England  to  eat  cheap 
bread,  with  the  potato-crop  to  fall  back  upon 
in  the  years  of  scarcity. 

It  seems  then  clear  that  cheap  bread  would 
secure  to  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  more  abundant  employment, 
better  wages,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  life;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
think  of  the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  their  improved  condition.  Thus  many 
would  have  their  hves  prolonged,  who  are  now 
sinking  prematurely  to  the  giave  from  insuffi- 
cient food.  Children,  now  dwarfed  and  crip- 
pled in  their  growth  from  the  same  cause, 
would  grow  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  ruddy 
health  to  a  vigorous  maturity.  The  demo'- 
ralization  generally  attendant  upon  hopeless 
inaction  and  habitual  mendicancy  would  cease. 
Parents  who  now  cannot  afford  to  pay  any- 
thing for  their  children's  education,  would 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Ward  to  tlie  Electors  of  Sheffield. 


then  be  able  to  pi-ovkie  for  it;  and  those 
children,  now  taken  from  school  the  moment 
that  they  can  earn  anything,  however  trifling, 
by  their  labor,  might  then  remain  much  longe? 
under  instruction.  The  new  poor  laws,  so 
wise  and  wholesome  if  well  administered, 
would  be  no  longer  felt  to  be  a  grievance,  be- 
cause there  would  no  longer  be  able-bodied 
labourers  of  good  character  unemployed  and 
anxious  to  obtain  relief;  and  the  millions  of 
Chartists  who  lately  carted  their  enonnous 
petition  to  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
too  busy  and  too  comfortable  to  think  of  grie- 
vances, would  no  longer  hate  the  Constitution 
and  the  Government,  because  the  one  would 
seem  to  them  beneficent,  and  the  other  would 
have  no  occasion  to  be  severe. 

With  these  considerations  before  them, 
ought  not  those  who  have  any  measure  of  po- 
htical  power,  to  hesitate  much  before  they 
employ  it  to  prevent  by  law  this  improvement 
of  the  "condition  of  the  poor?  For  the  poor 
do  not  ask  the  charity  of  their  countrj'men — 
all  they  wish  is  to  be  permitted  to  buy  with 
their  own  labour  what  other  nations  are  wil- 
ling to  sell.  Left  alone,  they  could  feed  and 
clothe  themselves,  educate  their  children,  and 
provide  for  the  decrepitude  of  age,  Why- 
should  the  law  step  in  and  say.  You  shall  nei- 
ther labour  nor  eat  ?  God  has  provided  food  for 
them  in  other  lands ;  and  if  no  law  prevented, 
they  could  easily  buy  it.  Can  it  be  right  that 
the  law  should  intercept  the  bounty  of  God, 
and  sentence  them  to  perpetual  want? 

If  it  be  replied  that  grave  interests  require 
tliis  interposition  of  the  law,  let  me  ask  what 
interests  ?  It  is  not  very  likely  that  agricul- 
ture would  suffer  by  a  reduction  of  the  Com 
duty,  since  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devon- 
shire, of  Sutherland  and  Cleveland,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  Lord  Leicester,  Lord 
Spencer,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  are  all  favor- 
able to  the  change.  Too  much  interested  in 
this  question,  on  account  of  their  large  pos- 
sessions, to  adopt  an  opinion  hastily,  and  too 
enlightened  to  be  easily  deceived,  they  yet 
believe  that  the  change  is  safe;  and  their 
opinion  is  surely  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
respect.  Indeed  why  should  not  competition 
do  in  this  case  M^hat  it  has  done  in  every 
other?  Imaginary  alarms  and  forebodings, 
never  to  be  realized,  have  attended  every  relax- 
ation of  the  system  of  monopoly.  The  East 
India  Company  opposed  the  opening  of  the 
trade  with  India  in  1814,  predicting  the  ruin 
of  the  trade,  yet  the  exports  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  country  only  increased  by  the  change. 
The  ship-owners,  in  1815,  opposed  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  inroads  upon  our  navigation  laws, 
and  yet  his  measures  have  been  proved  to  be 
wise.  In  1824,  the  silk  manufacturers  pre- 
dicted the  ruin  of  the  silk  trade,  if  the  duties 
on  silk  should  be  lowered,  and  foreign  manu- 
factured silks  be  admitted;  yet  the  effect  of 
those  measures  was,  that  the  average  con- 
sumption of  raw  and  thrown  silk,  which  had 
been  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1824  under 
the  protective  system,  l,940,9021bs.,  became, 
in  the  twelve  years  foUomng  1824,  under  a 


wartied  freedom  of  trade,  4,10=M44lbs.  Stmt 
tax  reductions  on  various  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  have  been  attended  with  equal 
success.*  To  turn  from  innovations  in  trade, 
to  otliers  of  a  different  character,  I  may  ask 
what  great  legislative  improvement  has  not 
been  met  by  fierce  opposition  and  nnmerous 
predictions  of  mischief?  It  was  not  without 
repeated  struggles  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  Avas 
enabled  to  secure  the  admission  of  Christian 
missionaries  into  British  India.  The  slave 
trade  was  obstinately  defended.  For  many 
years  the  apprehensions  of  West  India  plan- 
ters and  merchants  rivetted  the  fetters  of  the 
slave;  and  even  to  this  day  the  fears  exci- 
ted by  Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  have  not  wholly  subsided.  If 
other  great  improvements  have  given  rise  to 
visionary  alarms,  the  fears  excited  by  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Com  Laws  may  be  also 
visionary;  if  in  other  processes  of  industry, 
competition,  though  strongly  deprecated,  has 
proved  advantageous,  it  may  also  be  ser- 
viceable in  the  production  of  com,  and  lead 
generally  to  a  more  scientifio  and  less  costly 
cultivation  of  the  land- 
Is  it  not  more  generous  to  protect  the  weak 
than  the  strong,  those  who  have  no  political 
power  than  tho&e  who  have  much  ?  If  rents 
are  the  rich  man's  property,  labor  is  the  poor 
man's ;  and  while  poor  men  do  and  must  pay 
much  of  the  direct  taxes  of  the  country,  be- 
cause the  most  productive  taxes  must  be  ever 
those  which  are  laid  on  articles  of  general 
consumption;  is  it  right  that  their  labour 
should  be  taken  away  from  them  by  an  indi- 
rect taxation  which  limits  employment  and 
depresses  wages  ?  The  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  to  protect  the  poor  ;  why  else  are 
houses  beneath  a  certain  price  not  rateable, 
and  carts  and  ponies  beneath  a  certain  size 
not  taxed  ?  And  still  more  it  is  tlie  genius  of 
the  gospel  to  protect  them.  The  reign  of  the 
expected  Messiah  was  thus  prophetically  de- 
scribed by  David :  "  He  shall  judge  the  poor 
of  his  people ;  he  shall  save  the  children  of 
the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  op- 
pressor." "  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when 
he  crieth ;  the  poor  also  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper."  "  He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy. 
He  shall  redeem  their  souls  from  deceit  aiid 
violence,  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in 
his  sight."  Agi-eeably,  therefore,  both  to  the 
practice  of  the  legislature,  and  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  to  be  regarded,  the  will  of  Christ, 
should  the  weak  and  the  poor  be  freed  from 
those  artificial  restraints  upon  their  mdustry, 
and  that  unproductive  taxation  of  their  food, 
which  without  serving  the  coimtry,  inflicts 
suffering  on  them. 

Some  persons  think  indeed  that  the  country 
has  prospered  under  the  existing  Com  Laws  ; 
that  the  repealof  them,  mthout  being  advan- 
tageous to  the  poorer  classes,  would  involve 


*  See  Report  to  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerue  at 
MaQchester,  upou  iieetriotioos  in  trade. 


Other  classes  in  7it\nk  and  tliat  other  remedies 
should  therefore  be  sought  for  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  present  depression  of  trade. 

In  proof  of  the  prosperity  occasioned  by 
these  laws,  it  has  been  alleged  that  om*  ex- 
ports and  imports  have  ini;reased  between  the 
years  1830  and  1839;  the  former  from  the 
value  of  £39,000,000  to  £53.000,000,  and  the 
latter  from  £46,000,000  to  £62,000,000. 

***         *         *         *«* 

Meanwhile  the  annual  additions  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
neaiiy  as  follows : — 

In  Great  Britain  (1 J  per  cent,  on  16,530,318)  248,000 
Ireland(1.45per  cent,  on  7,767,401)    ,.,.         105,000 

In  the  United  Kingdom ,,.,.,,        413,000 

Total  increase  in  the  Nine  Tears ,,..,..,   3,717,000* 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  3,717,000 
more  persons  to  be  maintained  at  present, 
than  there  were  in  1830.  Of  these,  very  few 
can  be  maintained  by  agricultui-e,  for  although 
the  quantity  of  A)roauce  raised  has  also  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  yeai's,  yet,  owing  to 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,'this  has  been 
effected  with  a  very  slight  addition  to  the 
number  of  laborers. 

The  number  of  agricultural  families  in 
Great  Britain,  which  amounted  in  1811  to 
89.5,928,  had  only  increased  in  1831  to  961,134, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  3256  families;  or, 
reckoning  five  to  a  family,  at  the  rate  of  16,380 
persons,  each  year.  But  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  period,  grew  from 
12,609,864  to  16,529,818,  i,  e.  at  the  same  rate 
of  195,972  each  year.  Every  year  therefore 
179,592  persons  were  added  to  the  population, 
none  of  whom  could  be  maintained  by  agri- 
culture; and  in  the  whole  20  years,  3,854,318 
persons  had  been  added  beyond  those  who 
could  be  so  maintained.  There  is  moreover 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  numbers  now  added 
to  the  agricultural  faraiUes  \^ill  be  less  than 
foi-merly,  because  a  large  proportion  of  ))ro- 
fitable  wastes  have  already  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  Accordingly  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural families,  which  in  1821  amounted  to 
978,656,  had  decreased  in  1831  to  961,134; 
and  Ireland  is  likewise  over-stocked  with 
laborers.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  400,000  per  annum  ;  and  since  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  must  be  maintained  by  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  the  alleged  in- 
crease of  exports  amounting  to  the  value  of 
£14,000,000  in  nine  years,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  £1,555,000  per  aimum,  may  still  leave  a 
vast  number  of  persons  unemployed,  and 
allow  a  constant  increase  of  permanent  dis. 
tress.  To  justify  the  present  Com  Laws,  it 
should  be  shewn  either  that  the  amount  of 
employment  has  grown  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation, or  that  if  the  population  has  been  out- 
growing the  means  of  employing  them,  that 
the  want  of  employment  has  not  in  any  de- 
gree arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  Com 
Laws.  But  if  each  workman  can  on  an 
average  manufacture,  annually,  goods  to  the 


^M'Oullock's  Statwtici  i.  445. 


value  of  £200,  fhese  additional  exports  have 
employed  annually  not  more  than  7775  addi- 
tional workmen.  And  as  the  whole  additional 
population  was  in  each  year  400,000,  it  is 
obvious,  that  population  may  still  have  out- 
grown employment. 

On  the  other  band,  the  want  of  employment 
has  unquestionably  been  aggravated  by  the 
Com  Laws.  Wliy  were  the  average  annual 
exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fi^e 
years  ending  in  1836,  less  in  value  by  nearly 
"20  per  cent.,  than  they  were  in  the  five  years 
that  followed  the  war?  Because  we  would 
not  allow  the  continent  to  pay  for  our  goods 
with  com.  Why  have  we  been  exporting 
large  quantities  of  iron,  steel,  coals,  linen, 
and  woollen  yams,  cotton  twist,  and  machi- 
nery, to  enable  them  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves against  their  own  interest,  dearer  and 
worse  goods  than  they  could  buy  of  us  ?  Be- 
cause they  could  only  pay  for  ours  by  their 
com,  and  we  would  not  permit  them.  Why 
has  the  value  of  finished  cotton  goods  export- 
ed to  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  sunk 
from  £4,651,681,  which  was  its  amount  in 
1820,  to  £1,607,900,  which  was  its  amount  in 
1838  ?  Because  by  refusing  to  take  their  corn, 
we  forced  them  to  manufacture  their  goods  for 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  Corn  Laws,  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  English  artisans  have  ex- 
tended our  commerce  with  distant  nations, 
from  whom  we  have  obtained  other  produce 
besides  com;  but  owing  to  these  laws,  the 
com-growing  nations,  who,  from  their  proxi- 
mity, numbers,  and  ci^^lization,  ought  to  have 
been  our  best  customers,  have  been  oui-  worst ; 
and  although  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
has  not  been  entirely  prevented  by  them,  it 
has  been  so  restricted  as  to  leave  a  large  mass 
of  poor  unemployed. 

Nor  would  the  farmer  and  the  landlord 
suflFer  either  from  low  prices  or  any  change  of 
cultivation,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show. 
The  foreign  market  would  not  therefore  be  a 
substitute  for  the  home  market,  but  an  addi- 
tion to  it,  and  the  workmen  will  cleai-ly  have 
more  employment  and  better  wages. 

But  will  the  laborers  derive  equal  advan- 
tage from  the  change  ?  It  seems  clear  that 
they  will.  In  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the 
highest  authority,  there  will  be  veiy  little  loss 
of  employment  from  lands  being  thrown  out 
of  cultivation.  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  of  whom  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said,  in  his  late  speech  at  Tam- 
worth,  that  he  is  "  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  able  advocates  of  a  fixed  duty,"  who 
•*  takes  a  dispassionate  and  able  view  of  the 
case  in  question,"  "  looks  at  it  calmly,  and 
reasons  upon  it  closely  and  deliberately,"  "  a 
clever  and  able  man,"  writes  thus,  in  the 
pamphlet  which  Sir  R.  Peel  so  justly  eulo- 
gized :  "  The  truth  is,  that  the  agriculturists 
nave  nothing  to  fear  even  from  the  total  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  It  ad- 
mits of  demonstration  that  it  could  do  them  no 
real  injury.  It  would  not  throw  an  acre  of 
land  out  of  cultivation,  nor  sensibly  affect  rex/." 


Mr.  Porter,  whose  tntelHgent  and  asgMwous 
reseai-ches  into  tlie  progi-ess  of  the  nation  are 
so  well  Imown,  refening  to  the  fears  of  some 
agriculturists  that  land  would  be  thi*own  out 
of  cultivation,  adds,  "  It  is  because  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  these  fears, — that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  for  the  agii- 
cultural  classes  in  this  country ,'so  long  as  any 
semblance  of  artificial  protection  is  continued 
to  them,  that  I  am  induced  to  bring  forward 
on  this  occasion  my  contribution  towards  the 
efibrts  in  progress  for  a  total  repeal  of  Uie 
Com  Laws."* 

Mr.  Woolrych  Wliitmore,  late  member  for 
Bridgenorth,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  agricul- 
ture, derives  all  his  income  from  land,  has 
reflected  many  years  upon  the  subject,  find 
writes  with  equal  calmness  and  sense ;  in  his 
'  Letter  to  the  Agriculturists,'  writes  thus : 
"  That  a  great  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  is 
now  probable,  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove. 
My  conviction  is,  that  it  is  not  oidy  probable, 
but  certaua;  and  that  at  no  remote  date. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  tliis  subject  in 

the  House  of  Commons ; 1  have  that  con, 

fidence  in  the  strength  of  the  case,  and  in  the 
overpowering  force  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  when  really  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  important  matter,  that  I  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  issue.  That  issue  will  be  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  present  system  of  Com 
Laws . . .  .and  my  conviction  is,"that,  although, 
this,  like  all  other  gi'eat  changes,  will  produce 
at  first  some  loss  and  inconvenience  to  indi- 
viduals it  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  no  less 
beneficial  to  your,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
linked  as  our  interests  are  together,  our  in- 
terests, than  to  the  rest  of  the  commmiity." 
"  If  we  do  change  this  law,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modify,  w-ith  a  view  to  the  ultiu\ate 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the 
rest  of  our  commercial  code,  there  is  no  de- 
gi'ee  of  national  prosperity  which  we  may  not 
expect ;  if  we  do  not,  if  we  are  determined 
blindly  to  persevere  in  eveiy  species  of  vexa- 
tious impost  and  monopoly,  of  which  the  Com 
Laws,  as  they  afford  the  most  flagrant  in- 
stance,  so  ai-e  they  the  ground-woik  and  sup- 
port, we  shall  assuredly,  at  no  distant  period, 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  own  folly,  and 
see  the  prosperity  we  might  have  enjoyed 
pass  away  to  other  lands."  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  every  interest  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  agi'icultural,  would  be  essentially 
benefited  by  an  immediate  change  and  ulti- 
mate repeal  of  the  com  laws.''f 

Lastly,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  with  immense 
estates  to  be  affected  by  the  change,  and  an 
excellent  understanding  to  judge  of  its  pro- 
bable effects,  not  only  shares  in  these  opinions, 
but  has  most  actively  promoted  them.  When 
persons  so  competent  to  judge,  and  so  far  re  ■ 
moved  from  all  suspicion  of  self-interest,  con- 
cur in  these  opinions,  with  many  of  the  most 


*  Porter's  Resbictions  on  tbe  Importation  of  Ooen 
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inteM^owt  men  in  the  Mngtlom^  ftiere  seems 
little  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  lands  will 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Could  this  take 
place,  it  must  be  by  such  a  fall  in  prices,  as 
would  give  an  enonnous  extension  to  our 
trade,  and  diffuse  unparalleled  comforts  among 
all  the  working  classes;  but  those  whose  in- 
comes depend  upon  poor  land,  need  be  under 
no  such  apprehensions.  It  is  impossible,  as 
various  writers  have  sho^m,  that  prices  should 
fall  to  such  an  extent. 

But  should  no  land  be  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, landowners,  fanners,  and  labourers, 
would  all  be  gainers  by  the  change. 

1.  The  lowered  price  of  corn  would  tend  to 
diminish  rents,  but  as  the  prices  of  all  other 
things  would  fall  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
diminished  rent  would  be  as  valuable  as  the 
higher  rent  had  been,  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  So  fai', 
therefore,  the  landowners  would  be  no  losers. 
But  in  other  respects,  they  would  be  con- 
siderable gainers.  The  improved  condition  of 
the  people,  would  extremely  reduce  the  poor 
rates.  The  mcrease  of  trade,  by  adding  to 
the  revenue,  would  lighten  taxation,  and  the 
relief  from  these  burdens  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  This  effect 
would  also  follow  from  the  increased  value  of 
all  kind  of  grass  produce.  Every  one  has  ob- 
served how  large  a  proportion  of  the  land  near 
?reat  cities  is  turned  into  nastui-e,  because  of 
the  demand  for  such  proauce.  In  the  event 
of  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  there  would  be 
a  similar  demand  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  working  classes,  fully  employed,  and  well 
paid,  would  require  more  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  more  meat  and  leather;  and  arable 
laads  would,  in  many  cases,  be  turned  into 
pasture,  not  because  the  corn  would  pay  worse 
than  it  does  now,  but  because  grass  would  pay 
"better.  But  as  pasture  requires  fewer  hands 
than  com  lands,  the  gi'oss  retums  being  equal, 
the  farmer  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  change, 
and  would  be  enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 
Lastly,  while  the  aitificial  stimulus  afforded 
by  high  prices,  has  thrown  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  land  into  com  cultivation,  by  Avhich 
manure  has  been  rendered  scarce,  the  abund- 
ance and  cheapness  of  manure  arising  from 
this  change,  would  render  arable  lands  more 
productive,  and  their  cultivation  less  costly, 
thereby  enabhng  the  farmer  to  bear  a  still 
higher  rent.  Taking  all  these  important  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  the  reduction 
of  the  rates,  the  removal  of  taxes,  the  in- 
creased value  of  grass  produce,  and  the  sa\'ing 
in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  can  we  doubt  that 
the  farmers  would  be  well  able  to  bear  a  rent, 
which,  though  absolutely  less,  would  be,  as 
compared  with  prices,  greater  than  before  ? 

In  the  next  place,  tlie  farmers  would  have 
ftieir  share  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  repeal.  Nothing  can  be  more  ruin- 
ous to  them  than  the  tluctuations  in  price, 
occasioned  by  the  present  laws.  In  the  years 
1829,  1830,  1831,  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
in  the  London  Gazette  were  60,  64,  and  66 
shillings.    Such  hi^h  prices  wcwld  temyt  the 


ftamea's  to  bid  high  fbr  any  flams  witich  were 
then  to  be  let.  But  these  nigh  prices  also  led 
first  to  a  lai-ge  importation  of  loreign  wheat ; 
and  secondly,  to  an  tmdue  cultivation  of  wheat 
at  home.  Hence,  when  in  the  years  1834  and 
1835,  the  prices  fell  to  46  and  40  shillings, 
numbers  of  those  fanners  who  had  engaged 
to  pay  those  high  rents,  must  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  gi-eatest  distress.  A  fixed  and 
moderate  price,  enabling  the  farmer  to  know 
what  would  be  a  fair  rent,  would  save  him 
from  that  unwholesome  speculation,  and  from 
those  terrible  reverses.  Under  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  Com  Laws,  the  farmer  would  also 
be  in  a  better  condition  to  make  terms  with 
his  landlord.  We  have  seen  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent  without  incon- 
venience ;  but  any  rent  which  was  unfair,  he 
would  be  able  to  refuse.  When  respectable 
situations  are  very  scarce,  the  children  of  a 
farmer,  rather  than  sink  down  into  the  condi- 
tion of  farm  servants,  will  consent  to  almost 
any  rent  which  may  be  proposed.  The  com- 
petition among  them  for  farms,  raises  rent,  as 
the  competition  among  the  labourers  for  em- 
ployment, depresses  wages.  But  an  extension 
of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  providing 
situations  for  a  fanner's  children,  as  well  as 
employment  for  the  labourer's,  must  change 
the  competition  among  young  men  for  farms, 
into  a  competition  among  landlords  for  tenants; 
hence  i-ents  will  be  kept  down. 

But  the  pi'oposed  change  would  be  still 
more  certainly  beneficial  to  the  labourers.  A 
certain  proportion  of  arable  land  being  turned 
into  pasture,  would  lessen  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural employment ;  but  meanwhile,  an  vn- 
limilcd  extension  of  our  commerce,  would  so 
much  enlarge  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
employment,  as  to  drain  the  country  of  aU  its 
superlluous  labourers :  and  this  must  increase 
the  comforts  of  the  poor.  For  as  rents  will  be 
kept  down,  not  by  tiie  liberality  of  the  land- 
owners, but  by  the  increased  number  of  situa- 
tions open  to  the  children  of  fai-mers,  so  wages 
will  rise,  not  from  the  liberality  of  the  fanner, 
but  by  the  increased  amount  of  employment 
for  the  poor.  The  farmer  will  indeed  be  pros- 
pering, but  should  he  be  distressed,  the  poor 
will  not  suffer ;  for  so  long  as  cultivation  at 
all  repays  him,  he  will  continue  to  cultivate 
his  land ;  if  he  cultivates  it,  he  must  employ 
labourers,  and  if  labourers  ai'e  scarce,  he  must 
pay  them  equitable  wages.  So  likewise  the 
landowner  will  indeed  be  deriving  better  rents 
than  before  from  his  land ;  but  should  these 
anticipations  not  be  verified,  his  loss  of  rent 
could  not  in  the  least  affect  the  working  class ; 
for  his  whole  loss  of  rent  ai'ising  from  the  in- 
crease of  their  wages,  all  that  he  lost  would 
be  gained  by  them.  He  would  have  less  to 
spend,  but  they  would  have  more ;  his  dimi- 
nished power  of  charitable  contribution,  would 
be  of  less  moment  to  them,  than  their  in- 
creased power  to  provide  for  tliemselves. 
Higher  wages  would  fai-  moie  than  compen- 
sate for  diminished  alms.  And  whatever 
might  be  his  own  loss,  everv  equitable  and 
humane  landlord  would  feof  tha*  he  would 


have  no  right,  rasroly  for  the  increase  of  his 
income,  to  take  by  the  force  of  law,  from  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  more  than  he  could 
have  obtained  from  them  without  that  artificial 
aid.  The  advantage,  therefore,  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  though  happily  coincident  witli  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  the  landlord, 
would  not  be  dependant  upon  it.  The  change 
must  bring  them  better  wages,  and  greater  com- 
forts, wiiatever  else  may  happen  from  it. 

As  we  have  now  seen" that  the  working  clas- 
ses would  be  great  gainers  by  the  change  from 
an  artificial  to  a  natural  state,  which  should 
leave  them  the  right  of  buying  corn  in  ex- 
change for  their  labour,  let  us  consider  whe- 
ther this  change  is,  on  other  accounts,  incon- 
venient or  dangerous. 

Because  large  supplies  of  foreign  com  have, 
of  late  years,  been  paid  for  in  bullion,  it  has 
been  argued,  that  they  would  still  be  so  paid, 
were  the  duty  fixed,  or  altogether  removed. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Under  the  present  law, 
tlie  duties  are  so  heavy,  that  corn  cannot  be 
imported  till  the  price  is  extravagantly  high ; 
when,  therefore,  the  price  rises,  it  stimulates 
to  increased  production,  and  over  j^roduction 
again  unduly  depresses  the  price.  Besides 
the  min  which  this  brings  upon  farmers,  it 
renders  an  exchange  of  foreign  corn  for  En- 
glish goods  impossible.  1,491,631  quarters  of 
wheat  and  flour  were  required  in  1831,  and 
30,046  in  1836.  Thus  the  stimulant  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  corn  by  the  high  price  of 
1831,  led  to  the  low  prices  of  1835,  1836,  and 
1837;  by  these  low  prices  the  foreigner  is 
shut  out  of  the  market,  and  consequently  can 
take  no  English  goods.  When  the  low  prices 
have  again  reduced  the  quantity  of  com,  and 
a  bad  harvest  ensues,  then  there  is  a  sudden 
demand  for  foreign  com,  but  it  caianot  in- 
stantly create  a  corresponding  demand  for 
English  goods,  and  the  com  must  be  paid  for 
in  bullion.  }'ut  the  drain  of  bullion,  which 
is  the  effect  of  the  present  sliding  scale,  would 
cease  upon  the  duty  being  fixed  or  removed. 

There  is  little  need  to  anticipate  the  indis- 
position of  foreigners  to  take  our  goods.  As 
we  wish  to  get  their  com  because  it  is  cheap, 
they  likewise  wish  to  get  our  goods  because 
they  are  cheap.  If  their  surplus  population 
can  be  more  profitably  employed  on  laud  than 
in  manufactures,  as  ours  can  be  more  profita- 
bly employed  in  manufactures  than  on  land, 
they  ■will  be  as  eager  for  the  change  as  we. 

It  is  as  much  the  interest  of  the  Germans  or 
French  to  obtain  cheap  clothes,  as  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  obtain  cheap  com;  and  it  is  as  much 
the  interest  of  the  merchants  to  obtain  a  profit 
upon  English  goods  in  the  foreign  market,  as  it 
is  to  obtain  a  profit  upon  foreign  com  in  the 
English  market.  The  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  its 
recent  Report  on  the  injurious  effects  of  re- 
strictions on  trade,  that  there  is  no  indisposi- 
tion in  foreign  nations  to  trade  AAith  us,  their 
forced  manufactures  and  their  prohibitory  du- 
ties, being  entirely  the  result  of  oui-  own  re- 
strictive policj'. 

This  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  foreign 


officials.  The  Prussian  Governmtjnt  especi- 
ally, in  182.3,  declared  by  its  minister,  "  that 
reciprocal  commercial  restrictions  were  recip- 
rocal nuisances,  prejudicial  to  all  nations  hav- 
ing reciprocal  interests,  and  particularly  to 
those  engaged  in  extensive  commerce;  and 
that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  substitute  in 
the  place  of  reciprocal  prohibitions,  reciprocal 
facilities.''*  Only  let  us  be  wise  enough  to  see 
our  interests,  and  they  will  not  be  so  blind  as 
to  mistake  theirs. 

Should  this  ti'ade  be  established,  it  is  further 
impossible  to  conceive  that  foreign  govern- 
ments should  lay  prohibitory  duties  upon  the 
export  of  their  corn.  France  has  prohibited 
that  export,  because  our  sudden  and  fitful  de- 
mands only  did  her  mischief;  but  for  corn- 
growing  nations  generally  to  lay  a  heavy  duty 
upon  the  export  of  corn,  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  for  us  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  upon  the 
export  of  calicoes :  no  foreign  government 
would  be  unwise  enough  to  act  thus.  Besides, 
if  they  did,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Such  a  duty  at  Dantzic,  would  drive  our  com 
merchants  to  Hamburg,  or  the  United  States, 
and  sentence  Polish  corn  lands  to  lie  idle ;  in 
other  words,  it  would  injure  tlieir  landoAvners, 
without  benefitting  the  government.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  government  would 
make  the  ruinous  experiment ;  and  we  may  be 
sure,  that  these  corn-growing  countries  will  very 
gladly  welcome  our  traders  upon  equal  temis. 

It  has  been  further  said,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  England  to  be  dependent  upon  other  nations 
for  its  food.  But  the  idea  of  independence 
seems  to  me  chimerical.  Not  to  insist  upon 
the  fact,  that  under  the  present  system  there 
is  occasionally  such  a  demand  for  foreign  com, 
from  the  inadequate  supply  at  home,  that  the 
entries  of  foreign  com,  for  home  consumpliou, 
during  the  year  1839,  amounting  to  2,681,390 
quarters,  for  which  the  sliding  scale  forced  the 
country  to  pay  in  bullion ;  let  us  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  are  not  now,  and  cannot  be,  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  countries. 

If  we  do  not  get  our  com  from  other  lands, 
we  must  obtain  from  them  our  cotton,  fine 
w^ool,  and  silk.  Stop  these  supplies,  and  the 
disaster  to  the  country  would  be  little  short  of 
any  which  could  possibly  arise  from  the  sus- 
pension of  a  ti-ade  in  com.  Upon  the  anival 
of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and 
silk  mills  of  Great  Britain  must  stop.  The 
ships  which  supply  them  with  their  raw  mate- 
rials must  discharge  their  crews,  and  millions 
of  the  working  classes  employed  by  spinners, 
weavers,  bleachers,  printers,  and  owners  of 
warehouses,  must  be  thrown  out  of  work.  In 
such  circumstimces,  who  would  feed  these 
starving  millions,  without  emplo^nnent,  and 
without  money  ?  There  miglit  be"  com  in  the 
country,  but  how  could  they  get  it?  There  has 
been  com  in  the  country  during  some  of  those 
famines  which  have  periodically  visited  Ire- 
land, but  the  peasanti-y  did  not  get  it;  and 
there  was  rice  in  Bengal,  when  thousands  were 
dying  of  famme,  not  long  shice,  in  Agra,  but 

*  Report  to  the  Chamber  of  Coitimcrce,  p.  19. 


the  labourers  did  not  get  it.  On  such  occa- 
sions, charity  is  inadequate.  Government 
wants  power  to  meet  the  evil,  and  the  necessi- 
tous starve.  The  barns  of  Kent  and  Essex 
might  be  filled  with  com,  but  the  Lancashire 
artisan  would  still  perish  in  his  huns^er.  Mean- 
while, all  imports  ceasin<jr,  and  £20,000,000  of 
customs  being  withdrawn  from  the  revenue, 
the  nation  would  be  bankrupt,  canals  would 
be  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  roads  become 
impassable,  because  there  would  be  no  ti-ade 
to  keep  them  open.  The  rates  would  be  over- 
whelming, because  the  poor  Avould  be  unem- 
ployed ;  the  farmers  would  be  ruined  because 
their  produce  would  be  unsaleable;  and  finally 
the  same  i-uin  would  seize  on  those  landown- 
ers to  whom  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
have  given  such  princely  incomes,  as  are  un- 
known in  any  country  which  is  merely  agricul- 
tui-al. 

To  this  dependence  upon  foreign  nations,  it 
would  add  very  little  that  we  should  import 
any  quantity  of  com.  If  their  interests  secure 
to  us  a  supply  of  cotton,  they  would  much 
more  secure  a  supply  of  wheat.  For  cotton 
may  be  sometimes  held  back  with  advantage, 
but  wheat,  which  is  much  more  perishable, 
must  be  sold  speedily.  Our  dependence  is 
not  therefore  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other ;  nor  would  our  danger  from  this  depen- 
dence be  much  increased  in  a  time  of  war. 
Hostihties  would  not  necessarily  suspend  our 
trade  with  any  country.  If,  for  instance,  we 
were  at  war  with  Russia,  and  that  government 
should  attempt  to  shut  against  us  the  port  of 
Dantzic,  the  clamours  of  the  Poles  to  be 
relieved  of  their  crops,  then  rottmg  in  the 
ground,  would  probably  open  it  again :  or 
should  that  government  be  in  such  a  case  un- 
•wise  enough  to  reject  the  prayer  of  its  subjects, 
the  rest  of  Europe  would  be  ready  to  supply 
us.  Europe  failing,  we  could  obtain  any  con- 
ceivable quantity,  at  moderate  prices,  from 
Virginia,  and  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississipi: 
and  should  we  be  even  excluded  from  those 
countries,  there  is  the  rest  of  the  world  before 
us  still. 

In  the  event  therefore  of  war  with  any  corn- 
growing  nation,  we  have  little  cause  to  fear  for 
our  supplies,  but  in  truth  one  great  argument 
for  increasing  as  much  as  possible  this  mutual 
dependence  of  nations  upon  each  other,  is, 
that  it  atlords  the  best  possible  guarantee 
against  the  recurrence  of  war.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  important  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
exercised  lately  a  considerable  influence  in 
both  nations  upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war? 
And  the  same  relations  between  any  countries 
would  always  exercise  a  similar  influence  upon 
them.  Nations  united  by  important  interests 
will  not  quan-el  about  trifles,  nor  suffer  the 
ambition  of  military  glory  to  liurry  them  into 
an  expenditure  of  men  and  imoney,  which 
would  exhaust  their  treasury,  disturb  their 
commerce,  and  cripple  their  resources. 

War  may  be  the  game  of  ambitious  poten- 
tates, but  it  is  the  lioiTor  of  coiumercial  com- 
munities ;  aiid  an  extensive  commerce  between 


civilizod  nsktions  is  therefore  one  of  the  best 
securities  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world. 

***** 
It  has  been  proposed  to  afford  increased  fa- 
cilities for  emigration,  and  every  enlightened 
friend  of  his  country  would  rejoice  to  see  this 
done.  Let  those  who  have  sense  and  courage 
seek  happier  homes,  if  they  will,  under  fairer 
skies,  and  on  less  crowded  shores.  Let  new- 
born nations,  on  the  most  distant  wastes  of  the 
earth,  give  to  our  language,  laws,  literature, 
and  religion,  an  almost  ubiquitous  influence 
on  the  world.  But  this  vent  for  a  distressed 
population  must  be  always  unsatisfactory  and 
inadequate:  unsatisfactory,  because  most  of 
those  who  expatriate  themselves  would  do  it 
with  the  greatest  pain;  and  inadequate,  be- 
cause the  poorer  classes,  hiving  generally  less 
enterprise  than  more  educated  persons  of  the 
middle  class,  can  never  be  induced  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  the  experiment.  Besides, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  submit  to  voluntary 
exile,  they  have  not  the  means.  Large  funds 
would  be  required ;  and,  instead  of  having 
some  millions  at  command,  the  Government 
has  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 
Direct  taxes  have  failed  to  afford  the  necessary 
supplies;  and  whence  is  the  money  to  come 
by  which  400,000  persons  are  annually  to  bo 
enabled  to  emigrate  ?  If  tliis  difficulty  were 
removed,  there  are  others  behind.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  new  colony  depends  on  the  proper 
proportion  being  maintained  between  capital 
and  labor;  and  if  the  number  of  laborers 
greatly  exceeded  the  right  proportion,  so  that 
there  were  no  persons  with  capital  to  employ 
them,  they  would  be  landed  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  simply  to  die  of  want.  Alone,  there- 
fore, emigration  "can  never  be  an  adequate  re- 
medy for  the  prevailing  distress,  until  there  is 
a  much  greater  disposition  among  the  weal- 
thier classes  to  emigrate  than  has  ever  yet 
been  manifested.  Nor  even  then  would  the 
proposal  be  in  the  least  applicable  to  a  manu- 
facturing population;  a  colonist  to  Canada, 
Austi-alia,  or  New  Zealand,  should  be  a  cai-- 
penter,  a  bricklayer,  a  smith,  or  an  agricultu- 
rist. Those  colonies  are  not  about  to  raise  fac- 
tories ;  and  spinners  or  weavers  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  among  them,  as  a  hedger 
and  ditcher  would  be  in  one  of  Mr.  Birley's 
mills  in  Manchester.  For  manufacturers  to 
emigrate  in  numbers  to  distant  agricultural 
colonies,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  arts  by  which  alone  the  colonist  can  live, 
would  be  to  commit  suicide. 

One  other  remedy  has  been  proposed.  A 
distinguished  opponent  of  the  repetd  of  the 
present  Com  Laws,  after  describmg  the  present 
sufferings  of  the  manufactui-ers,  their  lowered 
wages,  and  their  increasing  numbers,  adds,  "  I 
confess  it  is  h*ightful  to  contemplate  such  a 
state  of  tlnngs  and  of  society,  but  it  can  no 
longer  be  concealed;  and  i^et  the  only  remedy 
seems  to  be,  to  diminish  their  sources  of  eni- 
ployment,m  order  to  produce  future  or  penna- 
nent  good.  Inadequate  employment  has  stiip- 
ped  their  dwellings  bare,  diiven  them  to  dark 
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C{4krs,  loaded  the  pawtfort^koi-s'  shops  wtth 
their  jtledgod  property,  taken  the  clcjthes  ft-om 
their  bticks,  crowded  the  hospitals,  withered 
their  limbs,  and  broken  their  spirits;  and 
when  it  is  utterly  unpossible  that  they  should 
emigrate,  and  would  be  fatal  to  theni  if  they 
could,  the  only  mefins  suggested  for  the  alle- 
■viatiou  of  their  misery  is,  that  there  should  be 
a  pfi-eater  diminution  of  their  sources  of  em- 
ployment." However  benevolent  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writer  may  be,  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
•  posal  would  be  very  similar  to  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  made  "  in  grira  earnest,"  in 
a' pamphlet  bought  by  him  in  a  Chartiat  shop, 
"  that  all  tlie  children  of  worldng  people,  after 
tlie  third,  be  disposed  of  by  painless  extinc- 
tion." It  would  be  a  remedy  for  a  redundant 
population,  exactly  like  a  plague  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  a  famme  in  Bengal.  No  humane 
person  who  allows  himself  to  reflect,  could  long 
entertain  it.  And  yet  there  is  an  opinion  too 
neai'ly  resembling  it,  sometimes  expressed  by 
well  meaning  persons,  that  we  ought  to  keep 
up  the  agricultural  population,  and  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  great  manufacturing  towns, 
with  all  their  disagi-eeable  accompaniments  of 
dirt  and  smoke  and  noise.  But  this  opinion 
is  surely  thoughtless.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  at  present  gi-owing,  by 
an  annual  addition  of  400,000.  The  land  is 
already  so  {thoroughly  cultivated,  that  while 
the  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  in  1821  was  978,656,  the 
number  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  1831 
was  reduced  to' 961,134.  The  land,  therefore, 
cannot  employ  the  additional  population:  and 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
towns,  and  the  extension  of  manufactories,  is 
to  endeavour  to  secure  that  the  whole  addi- 
tional population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  without  emplo\TDent  and  without 
food.  On  other  grounds j  too,  the  wish  has 
more  in  it  of  romance  than  of  wisdom.  Ma- 
nufacturing towns,  though  they  have  not  the 
woodbined  cottage  and  the  clear  stream,  the 
scent  of  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds,  have 
much  that  is  not  less  attractive  to  a  benevolent 
mind.  They  have  crowding  congregations  of 
thoughtful  worshippers :  they  have  unrivalled 
Sunday  Schools,  in  some  of  which  there  are 
from  loo  to  200  regular  communicants  among 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils;  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  cottages  of  Mr.  Ashton's  work  - 
men  at  Hyde,  Mr.  i3right's  at  Rochdale,  and 
Mr.  Ashworth's  at  Bank  Top,  near  Bolton, well 
know  that  the  best  ordered  villages  in  England 
camiot  furnish  dwellings  more  clean  or  conve- 
nient, or  with  better  furniture,  or,  in  ordinaiy 
times,  with  a  more  tliriving  population. 


Of  thsm  two  remediOB  ti^n,  the  one  be4rig  in- 
adequate and  the  other  cruel,  we  are  driven 
back  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  Com 
Laws.  413,000  persons  added  every  yesir 
to  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  must  be 
employed.  Emigration  caimot  employ  them, 
agriculture  caimot,  and  manufactures  can. 
With  the  Com  Laws,  they  must  starve ;  emaai- 
cipated  from  them  they  will  prosper.  Cheap 
bread  and  a  regular  commerce  with  other  couu- 
ti-ies,will  feed  the  people,  supply  the  exche- 
quer, promote  morality,  lessen  the  chance  of 
war,  and  injure  no  one.  In  the  name,  then,  of 
the  unemployed  poor,  whose  sufferings  I  have 
\vitnessed;  on  behalf  of  the  depressed  artisaa, 
the  ill-fed  laboiu-er,  and  the  starving  Irish  pea- 
sant, I  entreat  every  religious  landowner,  cler- 
gj-man,  or  member  of  parliament,  who  may 
honour  these  humble  pages  with  a  perusal,  to 
reflect  seriously,  and  to  pause  long,  ere  he  uses 
his  influence  to  prolong  the  existence  of  those 
laws,  which,  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, must  lead  to  such  calamitous  results. 

'When  our  Redeemer  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  multitudes  who  followed  him,  he  also  heal- 
ed their  diseases,  and  supplied  their  wants. 
Like  him,  his  disciples  should  seize  ^ithjoy 
the  opportunity  of  affording  a  relief  to  the  ne- 
cessitous, compared  with  which  all  the  charita- 
ble contributions  in  England  are  absolutely 
insignificant.  Mj-riads  of  the  working  classes, 
whose  interests  are  especially  at  stake,  have 
implored  the  legislature  not  to  vote  them  any 
public  money,  not  to  give  them  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  others,  not  to  invade  private 
property,  but  to  break  off  the  fetters  which  the 
law  has  laid  upon  their  industiy;  to  restore 
them  their  natural  liberty  to  purchase  bread  in 
return  for  the  produce  of  their  labour ;  to  per- 
mit them  to  maintain  theij  families  by  lyionesrt 
and  laborious  exertion. 

For  no  fault  of  theirs  they  are  suffering  the 
pain  of  hunger,  with  all  the*^physical  and  moral 
evils  will ch  accompany  it.  God  has  provided 
for  them  corn,  not 'in  their  own  crowded 
country,  but  in  others,  less  densely  peopled. 
They  liave  the  abihty  to  buv  it  by  their  labour, 
if  the  law  forbids  not;  ancf  the  restoration  of 
their  natural  right  will  invigorate  every  branch 
of  British  industry.  Generously,  tlierefore,  as 
becomes  the  disciple  of  Christ,  let  every 
Christian  reader  overcome  all  party  spirit, 
silence  each  ignorant  prejudice,  aiid,  trampling 
on  the  suggestions  of  a  short-sighted  self 
interest,  labour  with  everj^  friend  of  his  country 
to  effect  that  extension  of  our  trade  which, 
while  it  improves  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  wiU  open  the  prospect  of  unbounded 
prosperity  to  tlie  whole  nation. 


Issued  by  the  National  Anti*Corn  Law  League,  Newall's  Buildings, 
Manchester.  ^ 


PBINTED   BY  JAMES    LOWNDES,   DEANSGATK    A>I)    LOWER    KING-STKEET,   MANCHESTER. 
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